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POPULAR VASES. 



By N. S. S. 



OIJLTON, Wedgewood, 
Leeds, Bonn, Luneville, 
Old Hall, Majolite, 
Limoges, Hungarian, 

Flemish and Parisian 
wares are shown in al- 
most endless variety and 
iu high class effects and most delicate 
workmanship in this Autumn's im- 
ports. Among the special features of 
the new stocks of these wares are 
plant jars and lamp bodies. These 
two seem to be the lines that have 
absorbed much of the attention of. 
designers, and with the most satisfac- 
tory results. 

The most popular jars are large 
and bowl shaped, almost like a half 
globe set upon a small rim for a foot. 
Many of them are sixteen to eight- 
een inches across the top, and some specimens are even larger. 
Other styles have the bowl set upon legs, yet others have merely 
claw feet and set very low, the feet of some styles projecting so 
as to occupy nearly the same space as the circumference of the 
bowl itself. 

The grotesque enters largely into the more unconventional 
designs, and with much better effect than has been the case in 
some previous seasons. The dragon and the griffin figures are 
favorite styles, one of these monsters being made so to curve 
and wreathe himself about that the inner space between the 
coils and convolutions forms the receptacle for a plant, the in- 
terstices being filled with plants, rocks or other similar objects. 

On page 13 is a group of specimens of art pottery that are 
especially admirable. The central and most prominent piece is 
a pedestal of majolite, a comparatively new and most attractive 
sort of Faience from Frankfort on the Main. The colors range 
from dark to light olive and blue, yellows and wood colors, of 
various shades are artistically blended in the decorations of the 
base and capital of the column. A dolphin is partly wound 
about the shaft of the column and stares with open mouth and 
eyes from the evidently uncomfortable position it occupies. 
Upon the pedestal is a vase of Luneville Faience. 

The large pot on the right is also of Luneville Faience, and 
is one of the most attractive of the collection. The body is of 
fine ultra marine blue and the raised figures and flowers are of 
gold. The shape and proportions are admirable. 

On the left of the group is a jardiniere, the design of which 
was furnished by the director of the Academy of Art and De- 
signs in Paris. It is called a phantasy of the sea and is a mix- 
ture of fanciful and real marine objects and deep sea life and 
shows also a smooth sea with sailing ships upon that portion 
that is not visible in the illustration. 

The small square pot with grapes and leaves, so artistically 
delineated, is another sample of Luneville ware, while the small 
quaintly decorated pot is "Bonn" Faience, which although 
quite new in the market is meeting with marked favor and is 
destined to still greater popularity, not only for its unique deco- 
rations and coloring, but from the fact that it is somewhat 
lower in price than the other makes mentioned, and consequent- 
ly in more general demand among the masses of people. The 
pedestal with the elephants' heads and tusks is an admirable 
design and reflects credit upon the artist and workman as well. 
The remaining pedestal is simple and graceful in design and well 
worthy of a place in the collection. 

Umbrella stands, while of course attractive and artistic to a 
certain degree, have become almost tiresome from their plain 
cylindrical form, more nearly resembling a single length of old 
fashioned stove pipe than anything else. In view of this fact 
there is abundant reason for congratulation that the well-known 
Doulton works have turned out a most desirable novelty in this 
line, which is shown in the illustration. It is a vase of grace- 
fully swelling curves and exquisite decoration. The dark bands 
around it are laced with gold filagree work and the. body has 
charming floral decorations and dragon flies that are the most 
natural looking creatures imaginable. Aside from its decorations, 
however, this vase is really restful and refreshing from its un- 
conventional design and handling, being a veritable and most 
welcome departure from the established styles. 

Altogether the group is a remarkable one, and the war.es 
represented are especially unique and artistic. While Doulton, 
Wedgewood and the various standard and well known wares and 
patterns are by no means neglected, there is a fancy for newer 



ideas and combinations and especially for the odd and grotesque, 
as well as the beautiful and artistic. 

Luneville Faience is among the best of the new claimants 
for public favor. It is made at Luneville in France, a city situ- 
ated on the Rhine. The principal imports of this ware are large 
pots for plants and smaller ones for the bodies of lamps. Some 
of the latter are especially choice and when handsomely fitted 
up make not only useful but highly ornamental parlor or library 
accessories. There is a tendency toward the use of very large 
bodies or vases for this purpose, some of the more recent models 
being twelve or fourteen inches in diameter. Majolite (pro- 
nounced mayoliet) is a very hard fired Faience, that is especially 
suitable for pedestals and heavy, strong pieces. 

Old Hall is another quite new and very attractive make and 
in this a great variety of vases, urns, lamp bodies and miscelan- 
eous useful and ornamental objects are shown. 

Doulton Art Pottery shows some novel designs and effects. A 
pattern that has met with decided favor is a vase that has the 
sides indented and battered out of all proportion or curve. The 
top and bottom preserve their perfect outlines, hut the middle 
portion looks much the worse for rough usage. The decorations 
are very fine, a delicate lace pattern being wrought upon the 
surface, over which are heavier floral and arabesque designs. 

A new ware is called Lignum Art Pottery. It is so perfectly 
imitative of the wood of that name that it requires handling to 
convince the visitor that it is really pottery and not carved wood. 
The effects are very fine and the ware is strong, with a close 
grain and smooth surface, 

Carlsbad Ivory ware is somewhat like Royal Worcester in 
effect. Some of the flower decorations on this ware are exquisite 
indeed. Tall jugs, with and without covers, abound ; also tall 
vases, with dark bronzed open work handles, are popular. The 
whole line is in unglazed ivory body, with rich decoration in 
crysanthemum, tiger lily, bramble and wild rose, and is taking 
with the trade. 

Langley ware shows a rough or granulated surface and smooth 
flowers or figures. Most of this class of goods is brought out in 
dark and light red, with a grayish bloom-like effect on the frosted 
or granulated portions, the contrasts in colors being very effective. 

English Leeds pots are attractive and are coming into favor. 
Limoges has very little that is especially novel, except a number 
of new designs. A striking and welcome novelty is seen in 
Rhodian pottery, a ware made in Scotland and reproduced from 
the old potteries of Rhodes. Flemish ware shows some charming 
designs and colors. There are long and curiously shaped jugs, 
vases, bottles and various odd and pretty pieces for use and or- 
nament. An extensive assortment of yellow German Faience is 
shown. Large and small plant pots, jardinieres, pedestals, lamp 
bodies and similar articles abound. They are lower in price than 
many of the other makes and are especially substantial and use- 
ful. Nizze ware is a peculiarly mottled veined pottery that is 
generally popular because of its oddity. It shows irregular streaks 
and splashes of red, green, gray and brown upon a ground of 
grayish green. 

For information thanks are due to Messrs. Bawo & Hotter. 




A Bottle or Carafte <>f transparent glass, depurated vvitli yellow and blue flowers and 
pale green leaves on an opaque white spray, gracefully winding round the body of tin- 
bottle. The height is about thirteen inches ; style, Venetian ; date about the fifteenth 
century. From the Slade Collection in the British Museum. Sketched by E. W. Poley. 
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